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Pew Arrangements. 


Tue next number of the “ Musical World” will be published 


on Saturday instead of Thursday, and thenceforward Sarur- 





DAY will continue to be the day of publication. Many in- 
conveniences, with which we need not trouble our readers, 
attended the publication of the “ Musical World” on Thurs- 
days. These, and other considerations of importance, have 
induced us to alter the day. No, 3, Vol. XXI, and all sub- 
sequent numbers, of the “‘ Musical World,” will be ready for 
the trade on Friday afternoons, and for subscribers on Sa- 
No. 6, Vol. XXI—containing the first ad- 
ditional four pages of music—will be published on Saturday, 
February 7, 1846. 

Subscribers are respectfully requested to bear in mind that 


turday mornings. 


an annual subscription for the current year, paid in advance— 
12s. unstamped, or 16s. stamped—entitl¢s the payer to the 
privilege of entrée to the Gaanp Concert to be given during 
the season. The concert will be given in the month of June, 
to accommodate country subscribers, whose professional avo- 
, - cations will not allow of their coming up to town earlier in 
the season. No pains will be spared to render it, in all res- 
pects, one of the most attractive and brilliant of the year. 

The music which we shall publish for the advantage of our 
subscribers will be selected from original manuscripts in our 

_ Possession, the popular compositions of the day, and works 
that are interesting from their antiquity, or from their not 
being generally known. 

The music and letter-press will be so arranged, that they 
may be bound in separate volumes at the end of the year. 
An index and title page will be given to each. 

The large additional expenses involved by these arrange: 
ments must bea sufficient excuse to our kind friends, for 
calling their attention to the necessity of forwarding their 

subscriptions, in advance, without delay. 














Society of British sMusictans. 





We owe some apology to our readers for delaying to notice 
the sixth and last Chamber Concert of this excellent society. 
It occurred, as usual, in Erat’s Harp Saloon, on Monday 
evening, the 22nd ult. 







The programme was as follows :— 






Granp Nonerro, Op. 31, Violin, Tenor, Violon- 
celle Bouble Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, 
and Bassoon; Messrs. Thirlwall, Hill, Lucas, 
F. S. Pratton,* Nicholson, Lazarus, and Keat- 
Te ed ki i ees aaa ae 

geen i Rhoda,” Miss H. Groom.......... 

Prize Guies, 1789—*‘* Go, idle boy,”” Miss H. 
Groom, Mr. J. Howe, Mr. Burdini, and Mr. W. 
H. Seguin ....cccecccsces ses 

Canzonet, Mr. James Howe ....ceessesseees 

Sonata in F (MS.), first time of performance, 
Pianoforte and Flute, Miss Day and Mr. Clinton 

Quarterro (MS.) Op. 9, Pianoforte, Violin, Te- 
nor, and Violoncello, Messrs. C. E. Horsley, 
Thirlwall, Hill, and Lucas hidiee odenidedatiea 

Sonc — ‘‘ The Maiden’s Petition,’ Mr. Burdini 

Granp Scena —‘‘ Ocean! thou mighty mon- 
ster !’? Miss Rainforth ............ (Oberon) 

Quarrtetr in D (MS.), two Violins, Tenor, and 
Violoncello, Mr. A. Mellon, Messrs. T. Wes- : 
trop, Hill, and Lucas...........+0+.--.2+-. HH. B. Ricwarps. 

Guiee—* What ho !’’ Miss H. Groom, Messrs. J. 

Howe, Burdini, and W. H. Seguin .......... W. Beate. 
The Vocal Music accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. R. BaRNetr. 


Director for the Evening, Mr. C. E. SrerHens. 






Sponr. 
C. E. SrepHens. 






Dr. CaLtcorr. 
W. L. Parrairs. 






H. Westrop. 





Cc. E, Horsrey. 
H. Wyipe. 





WEBER. 









The novelties that demand our consideration are the MS. 
compositions of Henry Westrop and Charles Horsley. The 
sonata for piano and flute of the former, as well as being a 
work of distinguished merit, claims attention as almost the 
only elaborate work, in which the flute plays a conspicuous 
obligato part, that has been hitherto produced. Except the 
sonatas of Kuhlau, we know nothing that is even of moderate 
importance for the instrument. Mr. Westrop has, therefore, 
conferred a boon on the amateurs and performers of the flute, 
and will enhance it by immediately publishing his sonata, which 
is a work of great beauty and ingenuity—one of the most 
finished, musician-like, and interesting productions of his 
pen. The movement which pleased us least was the scherzo in 
D minor—and, indeed, we think the work (no paradox) would 
be more complete if it were omitted. ‘The Allegro in F, the 
Andante in A, and the Finale in F, are all of a pastoral 
character, and hang together beautifully. Perhaps Mr. 




















* First appearance at these Concerts. 
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Westrop considered that the agitato in the minor would 
relieve the unbroken placidity of the rest of the work—bnt 
we are inclined to oppose him, on the score of unity of cha- 
racter being one of the highest aims of a musician. This 
Mr. Westrop has admirably accomplished in the three move- 
ments we have cited, in which, moreover, there is quite 
enough variety of treatment to guard against monotony. 
The scherzo, though decidedly clever, is in some places dry, 
which cannot be said of any other part of the work. Neverthe- 
less, we withhold a decided opinion until another hearing. Mr. 
Clinton’s playing was masterly and expressive, and Miss 
Day’s brilliant and animated execution was never displayed to 
better advantage. We understand that Mr. Charles Horsley 
has also written a sonata for piano and flute, and that both 
works were undertaken at the suggestion of Mr, Clinton. 

The quartet of Charles Horsley is another valuable addition 
to the English repertory of classical chamber music. The 
more we hear of this young composer’s works the higher 
we are inclined to estimate them. His school is a great one 
—that of Mendelssohn, and it is no wonder that youthful 
enthusiasm should have in some measure imbued him with 
the glowing mannerism of that wonderful man. Out of his 
trammels, however, Charles Horsley must get, before he can 
fully show the stuff that isin him. He must give yet further 
vent to his own ideas, of which ke has no reason to be 
ashamed. He must elaborate less and give more variety of 
color to his works. He must present more repose and less 
excitement. Though a quartet be written for four instru- 
ments, it follows not that they shall be incessantly in full 
and simultaneous action. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
have shown that it is as often good to “thin” as to “thick” 
a score—and the effect of occasional independent two part 
writing can hardly be denied. But Charles Horsley is 
over-partial to using all his means at once, and so robs 
himself of the infinite effects that belong to the light and 
shadow of instrumentation. He has abundant notions of in- 
strumentation—he has admirable ideas of the effects involved 
in the combinations of his instruments, and his climaxes and 
developments are masterly and splendid—but he has not 
fully shown how relief and simplicity conduce to the general 
effect of along work. ‘That he will do this, and all that is 
necessary to make a great composer, we have not the slightest 
doubt. The beautiful aud picturesque quartet that has led 
to these remarks would alone guarantee the brightness of his 
“to come.” The Allegro con Brio, in E major, is noble and 
expressive—the Siciliana, in A minor, quaint and original—the 
Scherzo in C (too short, perhaps), full of healthy animation— 
and the Finale, in E minor and major, melodious and beauti- 
fully developed; the second phrase, introduced first in the 
major and subsequently in the minor, is “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly." The execution of this difficult work, by Messrs. 
Thirlwall, Hill, Lucas, and the composer, was energetic and 
broad: a few more rehearsals would have ensured the only 
thing wanting—steadiness. It is no easy task, by the way, 
to follow the wanderings of a pianist so capricious and 
passionate as Charles Horsley — who makes time, rhythm 
and everything else, subservient to the endless variety of his 
impulses. We sometimes wish there were no such thing as a 
big pedal, when we hear him play. 

A few words in praise of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who made his 
debut in Brinley Richards’ quartet—of Lovell Phillips’s ele- 
gant song, expressly rendered by Mr. James Howe — 
of Miss Rainforth, who sang the scena from ‘ Oberon” 
with magnificent energy—and 6f Mr. H. Wylde’s “ Mai- 
den’s Petition,” a charming canzonet which more than 
justifies a repetition of our eulogies on a former occa- 





Robert Barnett, 
one of our best pianists, accompanied admirably—but three 
composers playing their own works left him almost a sinecure. 
The scena from Oberon, however, made him some amends. 
We shall speak next time of the four grand concerts. D. 


Mr. 


sion—must conclude our notice. 





— 
— 





Romeo and Yultet. 


Hitherto we have preferred reading Shakspere’s Romeo and 
Juliet at home to seeing it acted at the theatre. One reason 
was our preference for the text of Shakspere to that of 
Garrick and Kemble, who might have been better actors than 
the bard of Avon, but were certainly his inferiors in the 
conduct of a dramatic poem. The curtailment of those parts 
of the play which relate to Rosaline, Romeo's first love, me- 
tamorphose a noble picture of human nature into a story of 
mere sentiment. Romeo is the most complete portrayal of 
of enthusiastic youth that was ever achieved. His keen 
intellect, his poetical nature, throw a delicate purity over the 
‘‘ want to love,” which is the result of his melancholy 
temperament, and consumes him, His soul is athirst for the 
beautiful. Like Shelley’s Alastor, he has a divine model in 
his mind’s eye—but, unlike Alastor, empty of doubt, he is 
rather too prone to invest a common-place with the beauty of 
his own imagining, than to find everything fall short of it. 
On Rosaline he first throws his ideal mantle, as the sun 
throws its beams upon a common pane of glass, lending it a 
light and a glory not its own. Rosaline is a pale abstraction, 
an image of the vulgar world, which no more comprehends 
the heart of Romeo, than a lifeless image the worship of the 
poor idolator. Like the Dulcinea of Don Quixote, she is 
best kept out of sight. And with what skill has Shakspere 
made her help to interpret Romeo's character, without once 
bringing her on to the actual scene! He knew too well 
that the identity of Rosaline would have robbed his hero of 
one-half the interest that attaches to him. Romeo loves his 
love, and fancies it is loving Rosaline. He pines for a 
shadow, and consumes his days and nights in vain protesta- 
tions to the empty air. He is atrabilious, and therefore 
amorous. The jeers and counsels of his friends, Benvolio 
and Mercutio, do but irritate his vexed spirit, and make him 
more inclined to solitary moodiness, Yet, to prove that his love 
is but fantastic, he can jest and counter-jest, conceit and 
counter-conceit, upon the matter. Witness his first scene 
with Benvolio. This play of words and fancies comes not 
from the heart. Romeo says, it is true, he loves a woman— 
but no, he loves a dream, a thing unreal and intangible, 
which accident has made him nickname Rosaline, and which 
might have been any other she that chance threw in his way. 
Perhaps, like Alastor, he might have ever loved a dream—he 
might have lived and died and never clasped the object of his 
yearnings. But Juliet came! Juliet—another Romeo, and a 
woman—one not of the cold world—but a poet, a young heart, 
a burning temper—-a woman, realising all his thoughts and 
framed to sympathise with his peculiar idiosynracy. She, 
too, had sighed for the beautiful, but the delicacy of maiden- 
hood forbade a vent in passionate out-pourings. She, too, 
might have died without knowing how much of love and 
beauty was within her. She might have wedded the county 
Paris! But fate threw the two together, and their meeting 
was as the meeting of two streams that flow into each other 
and become one. How different Romeo's love of Juliet, and 
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his distempered dream of Rosaline! What depth of passion 
in the one—what false sophistry in the other! ‘The heart 
sends forth its incense, now, with freedom, where before it 
vainly beat against the prison walls of solitary reverie. But, 
alas! what a touching sequel to the tale ! 

Thanks to Miss Cushman, or to Mr. Webster, or to whom- 
ever it may be, we have now the Romeo and Juliet of Shaks- 
pere, if not entire—and why not entire ?—at least, almost 
in its entirety, The passion which makes the goul sublime 
and raises even sense to soul, is no longer travestied into 
maudlin sentiment. Shakspere tells the story for us with his 
golden tongue, and in his words of fire—no irreverend med- 
dlers interfere to rob his text of truth. The sixty lines of 
common-place, which an actor* had the bad taste to thrust 
into the last scene—a scene equally to be admired for its 
pathos and its consummate dramatic tact—no longer offend 
the ears of polite judges. All honor to Macready, who in 
obedience to his own good impulses, and the spirit of the age, 
set the example of restoring Shakspere to his original and in- 
comparable self, Attempts to improve him—to improve Shaks- 
pere!—would now be answered by derisive shouts. No 
change will be tolerated, but a change which involves removal 
of the trash that has so long hidden his meaning and obscured 
his beauty. Almost the noblest attribute of Shakspere’s 
genius is what Schlegel designates the rule of the animating 
spirit over all the implements of execution and detail; and 
the dabbling with this has too often spoiled the most effective, 
no less than the grandest achievements of dramatic art. 
The restoration of the passages relative to Romeo’s passion 
for Rosaline, is, we repeat, an inestimable boon. What 
can be more wonderfully depicted than the contrast between 
sentiment and love—the sentiment which makes Romeo say 
of Rosaline— 


‘“‘ With Cupid’s arrow, she hath Dian’s wit, 
And in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d— 


and, again— 
‘* She is too fair, too wise, too wisely fair, 
To merit bliss by making me despair’’— 


and the love which makes him exclaim, inallusion to Juliet— 


‘* Did my heart love till now ?—forswear it sight ! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till to-night’ — 


and, in another place— 


‘* It is my lady—oh, it is my love— 
Oh that she knew she were ! 
She speaks, yet she says nothing—what of that? 
Her eye discourses—I wiil answer it”’— 


What can be more different? The first might be Donne, 
or Cowley—the last could be only Shakspere. 

But we outstep our limits. Our business is to record the 
triumph of Miss Cushman, whose impersonation of Romeo is 
one of the greatest known efforts of a female actress. We 
have witnessed it four different times, and each time with 
increased delight. 

The Haymarket Theatre was crammed to the ceiling on 
Monday, the 27th ult., the attraction being Komeo and Juliet, 
after the text of Shakspere, and the appearance of Miss 
Cushman and Miss Susan Cushman in the two chief charac- 
ters. The eager anticipations of the audience, founded on 
the trumpet of fame which had blown the praises of Miss 





* Garrick: 





Cushman, in this part over the wide Atlantic, were more 
than realised. The enthusiastic and repeated plaudits were 
commensurate with the distinguished merits of the great 
artist who, for the first time, has given the true Romeo to an 
English public. D. 


(To be concluded in our net.) 





Dramatic Lntellfgence, 


Davury Lanr.—The pantomime, Harlequin Gulliver, with 
Maritana, and the charming Flora Fabbri, continue to fill the 
house, and leave us nothing new to say. A word must 
suffice to signalize the remarkable performances of Professor 
Risley and his two sons, which have attracted general at- 
tention, But would not these be more in place after Mr. 
Wallace’s opera—the interest of which is in some degree 
marred by their intervention between the second and third 
acts? Macfarren’s opera is in a progressive state, and we 
trust, ere long, to be able to record another triumph of a 
British musician. 


Haymanxet.—Miss Cushman and her sister, Miss Susan 
Cushman, are engaged here for eight nights by the liberal and 
enterprising management of this theatre. They have already 
performed five times in Romeo and Juliet. Shakspere’s 
original text, now happily restored, and the magnificent 
acting of the elder Miss Cushman, have proved attractive 
enough to cram the theatre nightly to an overflow. It is 
likely, therefore, that Romeo and Juliet will be repeated until 
the conclusion of the engagement of the two ladies, who are 
‘pound for Dublin immediately afterwards, but will return 
thence, once more, tothe Haymarket. Report says that 
Hamlet will be the next part attempted by Miss Cushman. 
For further particulars we must refer our readers to the article, 
“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” among the leaders of the present num- 
ber, Mr. Planche’s Bee and the Orange Tree continues 
attractive, and has been repeated every night. A version of 
Charles Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth has been produced 
with decided success. Miss Fortescue is a pretty and lively 
Dot, Mrs. Seymour an interesting Bertha, Mrs. Clifford an 
incomparable Mrs, Fielding, Miss Telbin a respectable May, 
Mrs. Buckingham an agreeable “ Presence,” Mr. Tilbury a hard 
hearted-till-the-last-scene, Gruff and Tackleton, Mr. Farren 
an admirable Caleb Plummer, Mr. Holl a tolerable “‘ Stranger,” 
and Mr, Buckstone an inimitable Tilly Slowboy. Mr. Web- 
ster’s John Peerybingle is a pathetic, hearty, and sterling 
piece ofacting. 


Princess’s.—The pantomine has made a decided hit, and 
the Key of the Kingdom has opened the strong boxes of Her 
Majesty’s liege subjects for the benefit of Mr. Maddox and his 
excellent establishment. The Cricket on the Hearth has been 
chirping here also, to the infinite delight of the visitors. Its 
comfortable cry has made their hearts warm and sent them 
pleasantly home to supper to listen to the cricket of their own 
firesides. Mr. Stirling’s Dot is charming, Miss Marshall's 
Bertha pleasing and natural, and Mr. Compton’s Caleb Plum. 
mer truthful and honest. The other characters are very 
competently sustained by Mr. Ryder, Mr. Leigh Murray, 
Mr. Courtney, &c. “*Jeames” continues to attract the popu- 
lar attention. In a dramatic shape it is amusing enough— 
thanks to the actor—but it is decidedly the dullest thing 
(except the “ Letters from our Fat Contributor”) that Mr. 





Punch has presented to his readers. 
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Frencn Priays.—Madame Albert, whose name has for 
some time been absent from Mr. Mitchell’s Programmes, 
owing we believe to some domestic misfortune, made her 
rentrée in our theatre on Friday. The pieces in which she 
appeared were La Femme Jalouse, Desforges’ wretched 
comedy, to which is attributed, with great appearance of pro- 
bability, Colman’s equally wretched comedy of The Jealous 
Wife—flatly giving the lie to the adage “out of evil comes 
good” —followed bya neat little vaudeville, entitled La Meu- 
niére de Marly, of which we are indebted to Mr. Edward 
Morton for an adaptation, called “‘ The Windmill.” A series 
of paroxysms of jealousy, accompanied by many self-compas- 
sionating upward glances to heaven, and much abusive lan- 
guage, lasting through four acts, and ending in a paroxysm of 
remorse, accompanied by much fainting and weeping, and 
many apologetic glances of tenderness, forms the whole of 
Madame Albert’s part in thefirst named piece—and certainly 
any thing less interesting could scarcely be desired. Madame 
Albert laboured against the disadvantages of the part with 
the utmost energy, which certainly roused the audience occa- 
sionally from their apathy—but it was only to laugh. This is 
no fault of the actress, nay it was rather the proof of her 
closeness to nature; the calamities incidental to the married 
state seldom provoke sympathy, never respect. There was 
something harmless and un-Juan-like, too, about M. Le- 
madre, who played the husband, that seemed to offer a prima 
facie evidence of his innocence, which gave the wife’s accusa- 
tions additional absurdity. 

The Cricket on the Hearth is now performing at the Hay- 
market, the Princess's, the Adelphi, the Lyceum, and the 
Victoria theatres; and yet a more thoroughly unxdramatic 
story was never represented. We say this with no disparage- 
ment to its inimitable originator, for whose genius we enter- 
tain the profoundest respect. We propose, however, to 
review the book, and shall then speak more at length on this 
particular head. 





Henri Hers. 
(Translated from the French.) 


When the subject of this paper first appeared in the hemisphere of art, 
pianoforte music was, so to speak, in a state of somnolency. The popular 
compositions of Steibelt and others, which, with the lighter effusions of 
Pleyel, Kozeluch, and Von Esch, had for years formed the staple com- 
modity of pianists, began to pall upon the ear, and failed to satisfy a taste 
for novelty which was rapidly growing in the public mind. Tne solid 
and classical writings of Sebastian Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Dussek, and many even of Steibelt and Weelfl (like those of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Stephen Heller, Moscheles, Potter, and Sterndale Bennett, of 
the present day), of course, despised the influence of the ephemeris 
Fashion, and then, as now, were impervious to the batterings of caprice. 
But every season has its mannerism, and with the life of the season is the 
life of the mannerism—both die together. ‘That composer who skilfully 
handles the mannerism of his time, and presents it to the world in the 
most attractive form, is, par excellence, the popular composer. The 
office of popular composer may be, and in most cases is, held by the 
highly-gifted among artists—for it is almost a truism, that he who effects 
grave things well, trifles with better grace than he who trifles only. 
Dussek and Steibelt, at once the best and the most popular pianoforte 
composers of their day, are admirable exemplifications of this—and a 
scarcely less striking example, it must be readily admitted, is Henri Herz, 
the most popular and elegant writer of his elass, who has, for the last ten 
years, captivated the public ear. Henri Herz is the first of a brilliant 


coruscation of talents who rapidly emerged one by one from the obscurity 
which had for a long period veiled the art, 


Henri Herz, from the iustant 





of his appearance, was hailed by the public as a new light, and welcomed 
with the enthusiasm engendered by a tedious ennui, the result of the 
temporary somnolency alluded to above. A novel style, a fresh thought, 
an original spirit, were immediately recognised, and every true artist 
opened his arms to embrace them, In a brief lapse of years a name pre- 
viously unknown was in every mouth—the theme of universal praise ; on 
every pianoforte something or other, large or small, an elaborate fantasia 
or a graceful bagatelle, with Henri Herz on the title-page, was to be seen. 
The latest composition of Herz became as much the object of curiosity as 
anew poem by Lamartine, a new drama by Hugo, or a new romance by 
Sand. In fact, to cut the matter short, the popularity of the pianoforte 
writings of this composer was almost without precedent in the history of 
music. The most finished public performers adopted them as pieces for 
display, and with eminent advantage, since few others could approach 
them in effect. Teachers of every grade eagerly sought them for the 
benefit of their pupils, since they were found at the same time attractive 
to the ear aud admirably fitted for the development of the hands. The 
least-gifted players could meet with few things better suited to their 
musical eapacity, and their modest powers of execution, than the smaller 
pieees of Henri Herz. So that in all respects the music of this composer 
exercised great influence. It remains for us to examine the cause of this 
double attractiveness, which equally afforded gratification to the tutored 
intelligence of the matured professor, and the uncultivated mind of the 
humblest amateur. 

“What pleases many,” says the great Dr. Johnson, “must have 
merit.” What would the mighty lexicographer have said to that which 
pleases all the world, without one solitary instance of demur? What 
would he have said to the music of Henri Herz, which assuredly comes 
under that enviable head, could he have been musician enough to have 
comprehended it? Many of the present day write excellently well for the 
musician or the student—many appeal irresistibly to the drawing-room 
performer—many open a field for the display of manual dexterity—but 
Herz not only unites the solid and the lighter styles, but in his serious 
works delights the musician no less than the amateur—and in his lighter 
works not simply amuses the amateur, but excites the attention of the 
musician. To those unacquainted with the music of Herz, this may ap- 
pear a paradox, but it will be readily admitted as a truth by those who 
are? Perhaps one of the chief causes of the universal attractiveness of 
Herz’s music may be traced to his exuberant melody, the faculty of which 
he possesses in an eminent degree. This is everywhere apparent—in his 
motivi, in his passages, in his remplissage. A composition of Herz is sure 
to have a vein of melody running through it, which at once wins for it a 
liking that a little knowledge frequently increases to a love, for the music 
of our author is not of a natnre so evanescent as merely to strike on a first 
hearing, and interest no longer—the affection it creates is durable, be- 
cause fonnded on sound and healthy bases, because excited by fluent 
melody and pure harmony, the surest tests of good music, The influence 
of melody has from the earliest times been irresistible, and as long as music 
is an art it must reign its undisputed queen. The mere possession of so 
rich a vein as we cannot deny to be the property of Henri Herz, is of 
course a certain road to eonebisity; if not to lasting fame; but united, as 
it also is in his case, to afeeling for deep harmony and a perfect knowledge 
of the character of the instrument to which his labours are solely devoted, 
this quality of melody, thus enriched and made important, is an undeniable 
appeal not only to the suffrages of the world atlarge, but even more to 
the enlightened artist. Another secret of attraction is the graceful 
manner in which our composer condescends, or, in other words, writes 
down to the comprehension of the multitude. In this particular he is 
more gifted than any writer for the pianoforte since that extraordinary 
genius, Jean Louis Dussek, to whose numerous productions modern art 
owes more than modern artists are disposed to allow. Like Dussek, and 
scarcely with less skill, Herz imparts a fascination to his trifles, by the 
graceful flow of passage and delicate piquancy of the harmonies in which 
he clothes them. The bagatelles of Herz always lie well for the hand, 
at the same time that they avoid all hint of common-place—they are al- 
ways facile of execution, yet invariably present a fresh exterior—they are 
always simple and unpretending, yet rarely offend by a vulgar sequence 
or a trite cadence. In short, these trifles are entirely things apart from 
the ordinary calibre of such matters, and are the utter despair of the vast 
tribe of imitators who follow in the wake of their composer, emulating his 
peculiarities, but failing in his grace and elegance. It always provokes us 
to hear a superficial bagatelle spinner of the day compared, in any light 
whatever, with such a decidedly original thinker, and so admirable a 
developer (permit us the term) of the ideas he inherits from nature, as 
Henri Herz, who is as far distant from the best of them, as Weber, Ros- 
sini, and Auber from the swarm of German, Italian, and French com- 
posasters, who exaggerate their mannerisms, and thereby think to adopt 
their style. Vain and ridiculous supposition!—Henri Herz is, in our 
opinion, and indeed in the opinion of all enlightened persons who have 
had the advantage of guiding their judgment by a careful study of his 
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works, so far out of the element of these flimsy thinkers, so far removed 
from their earth, so distant from the sea they swim about in, that (to 
speak figuratively) they could not even see him through a telescope—he 
is as far beyond the reach of their visual organs, as the most remote of the 
unseen fixed stars from the ken of our earth’s inhabitants. We can 
scarcely conceal our anger when we hear it said, after the performance of 
some piece whose only characteristic is brilliancy, “Oh, that is in the 
Herz style ;’’—as if Herz, one of the most fanciful, melodious, and elegant 
composers that the history of the pianoforte can recal, had no other pe- 
culiarity than that of mere dexterity in dealing with scales and arpeggios ! 
The fact is, that many of the compositions of Herz indulge profusely in 
brilliancy of passage, but by the consummate manner in which he has 
handled them he has gained for them a popularity, even among cultivated 
musicians, that the intrinsic merits of the generality of such things could 
never have acquired, and which indeed never has been acquired by 
any other composer whatever. Dussek, it is true, was highly felici- 
tous in the management of his lighter effusions, from his immense 
resources of melody, and his fecundity in the invention of passages; 
but Herz (his worthy suceessor in these matters) resembles him in no 
other way—no two styles can be more unlike—and, moreover, Herz has 
gone into regions which the fancy of Dussek, prolific as it was un- 
doubtedly, never dreamed of. So that, without lessening, or endeavouring 
to lessen, the distinguished merits of Dussek, we may safely say, that in 
this particular class of composition Herz excels him who never before had 
been approached, much less surpassed. 
We assisted at the last concert given by Herz in London, which was 
attended by all the connoisseurs of the place. The enthusiasm for his 
works is as great in that city as in any town in France where music has a 
voice. As Herz took his seat at the piano—preparing to ravish us with 
melody, touched, or rather sung in that peculiar style, which, since he in- 
vented it, has had endless disciples, but few to approach the original 
conceiver—we could not but recapitulate inwardly, during the tumultuous 
applause which greeted his appearance, the various stages of an artist-life 
so complete by many triumphs, and yet so full of rich promise of glory to 
come—we could not but take a hurried retrospect of a career whose 
comet-like rush to excellence and unusual brilliancy have seldom been sur- 
passed in the history of musical genius. Our thoughts first wandered to 
Vienna, inwardly the most truly musical, outwardly the most frivolous 
city in Europe. There the young Herz, already (in his eighth year) a 
musical prodigy, distinguished himself, and won the admiration of con- 
noisseurs by his exquisitely truthful interpretation of the works of Hum- 
mel—an interpretation which, on more than one occasion, called down 
the warmest approval of that illustrious composer. At Vienna, also, 
though a mere stripling, Herz astonished every one by his facility of im- 
provisation; and gave indications of his future glories as an author, by 
his first efforts at musical composition—efforts which, unluckily for the 
art and its professors, are lost, or, which is as bad, withheld from their 
curiosity by the over-modesty of their gifted creator. At Vienna, then. 
the foundation of his future fame was laid by the great pianist. Three 
years after this, Herz, against many competitors of undoubted talent, car- 
ried away the first prize at the Conservatoire ; and this was the second 
step in the march of a career which has since excited the wonder of the 
world of music. His first debut in public was at the concert of Madame 
Catalani, a short time afterwards, where he was rewarded with enthusias- 
tic applause. Since that time Germany and Great Britain have echoed 
the opinion of France, and pronounced him one of the foremost of modern 
pianists and composers for the pianoforte, a judgment which his pure 
style of execution, and the variety and excellence of his works amply 
justify. Perhaps in no part of Europe can be found more thorough 
admirers of the genius of Herz than in England, where his popularity has 
been, for many years, a thing almost unprecedented. His playing created 
a school which has since produced such excellent results among the young 
English pianists, who, by the study of his works, have raised themselves 
to an eminence previously unknown. Since this, Herz has rarely visited 
England, and only for a few days at a time, but the artists of the me- 
tropolis can never forget the debt of gratitude they owe him. 








@Original Correspondence. 
A QUESTION OF ACOUSTICS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, 
Can any of your scientific correspondents propound a theory to 
account for the phenomena of the third sound? I had thought that the 
sound produced was always that from which the two producing it would 





be generated as harmonies; but in experimenting met with some anoma- 
lies which this theory would not explain ; yet by far the greater number 
of trials confirmed it. The instrument I used was a violin, and on playing 
this combination 
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It will be found upon examination that the bass notes would be those 
produced by open strings, of which the treblefnotes are harmonies. A 
change in the position of the harmony 
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gave the third sound an octave lower, 
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and so far confirmed my first thought. 





Other harmonies in other keys, which it is not necessary to detail, since 
every one can try them who pleases, gave similar results ; but the anomaly 
I noticed was this, 





which invariably gave 





and this even when the D string was stopped by the finger, so as to pre- 
vent its vibration. I found this to oecur only in the key of G, other 
combinations of minor 6ths confirming the previous results. 

Though it is somewhat late, you will, perhaps, allow me to take a little 
notice of Mr, Clare’s last letter. It reminds me of a little rhyme I heard 
some years ago— 

T do not like you, Dr. Fell, 


The reason why I cannot tell, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 


Mr. C. first propounds a theory respecting the diatonic major scale, and 
then, after it has been fairly demolished by argument, reiterates it ; but 
gives no reason in support of it, and offers no means of testing the ac~ 
curacy of his statements; but one which certainly never could be put 
into practice. 

I should not have recurred to this subject but that it is really important 
to>performers, players as well as singers, that they should have settled 
and correct notions as to the scale. It may fearlessly be asserted that no 
singer without this can sing correctly from notes, especially in these mo- 
dern days, when modulation wanders into so many extraneous keys. 


I am, yours truly, 
C. OLpEeRsHAW- 


Leicester, Dec. 23, 1845. 
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THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir, 

Having seen a letter in this week’s “Musical World” from a 
person about to apply for a vacancy in the Temple choir, I should wish 
him to understand that the clever organist either miscomprehends the man- 
ner and system of chanting used in Cathedrals, or is afraid of his choir, for 
he invariably plays the organ at every response and at the ‘‘ Amen.’’ It 
certainly has a very bad effect, and is not done anywhere else that I ever 
heard, and if lawyers had not the conduct of the Church, one would ask, 
why is it allowed. But who can expect lawyers to know anything of 
Church music? Again, why is the morning anthem not chanted in the 
place directed by the Rubric, after the third collect, as it is in the evening? 
Surely, one would think that lawyers, who stick so much and so properly 
to forms in their “special demurrers,” would see the necessity of abiding 
by those of their Church. But I suppose they consider their Church “a 
peculiar,” and, therefore, exempt from discipline and diocesan rule. It 
certainly is a “ peculiar’? mode of performing service ; but perhaps you 
can persuade them to amend. 

Yours obediently, 


Lirtte WonpeRr. 





Poetry. 
Song fer sMlusic.* 


Her happy smiles, her kind blue eyes, 

Her ruddy lips, her low replies, 

Her songs, her silence, and her sighs, 
O beware! 


If her laughters ring to thee, 

If she talk or sing to thee, 

If she flowers fling to thee, 
Have 2 care! 


Though lovers praise love’s very smart, 

And poets sing of “ honied dart,’’ 

A pleasant thing is peace of heart. 
Quick, away! 


But is life too blest for thee ? 

Bring calm times no rest for thee ? 

Hath heart’s tumult zest for thee ? 
Ah, then stay! 


April, 1845. C.K. D. P. 





Achiels. 


“‘ Grand Duo Concertante,” for Piano and Violin—B. Motrauvg. 
Wessel and Co. 


Whatever proceeds from Molique’s pen is worthy the 
musician’s notice. The composition before us, a grand 
Sonata-—grand in the true acceptation of the word—is dedi- 
cated to no less an artist than Mr. Moscheles, and we are not 
therefore, surprised to find it a work of thought and elaboration. 
The first movement, Allegro, in A minor, opens with a quiet 








* Copyright. 








phrase, but passionate withal, in which the cantando of an 
expert violinist may have its full outpourings of love and 
tenderness. The accompaniment for the piano is in synco- 
pation, admirably sustained. The quietude of the beginning 
soon swells, however, into an unrestrained burst of energy, in 
which both instruments are severely taxed. We arrive at 
the dominant harmony of E, by a series of passages which 
develop the opening phrase—and by means of the Neapolitan 
sixth (so called by Dr. Crotch) on A, the second subject is 
effectively introduced in the key of E minor. This counter- 
phrase is splendidly worked out, and leads into the second 
section of the movement without repetition of the first part. 
Here the great musician is declared by the masterly style in 
which the materiel is treated, and the effective manner of 
returning to the first phrase, accompanied more elaborately 
and brilliantly than before—the interest increasing in proporticn. 
The second subject is renewed in the key of C sharp, which 
by an enharmonic change becomes D flat, and through a chain 
of beautiful harmonies, well dispersed in brilliant arpeggios 
for the piano, and passages of triplets of great brilliancy for 
the violin, once more returns to the original key. 
After the second phrase has been again given in the primal 
mode, a modification of the first subject forms a coda, stirring 
and impassioned, and winds up the movement with magnifi- 
cent effect. 

The next movement is an Andante Quasi Allegretto, in F. 
The motive is simple and quaint, but the modulations are 
frequent and capricious. The first part is repeated, which 
makes the movement long. The instrumentation, is original 
and masterly, and the whole bespeaks a mind at once pro- 
found and elegant. 

The length of the two first movements precludes the ne- 
cessity of a scherzo, in any form. 

The Finale is a Presto, in A minor. It sets out witha 
grotesque motivo, in 6-8-measure, treated in the fugued style, 
and showing the learning of Molique to great advantage. 
Though fantastic, the subject is nevertheless attractive. The 
musician will be at once struck with its intrinsic resemblance 
—afterwards, in the development coming even more ap- 
parent—to the Presto in the same key, which forms the Finale 
to Beethoven’s well known sonata, for piano and violin, dedi- 
cated to Kreitzer. We say this without disparagement to 
Molique, who seldom avails himself of the ideas of other com- 
posers. Here, however, he must stand confessed. But he 
has shown taste in going to the fountain head of chamber 
music, and has used the borrowed thought after his own man- 
ner. Altogether the Finale will, perhaps, be the favorite 
movement with amateurs—but we must confess our preference 
for the first Allegro. The movement is worked out with 
consummate skill, however, and is full of energy and animation. 
It finishes in the major with rapid passages of triplets for both 
instruments. The opposite character of the Allegro and 
Presto obviates the monotony that might otherwise accrue 
from the frequency of these bravura triplet passages in both 
movements. 

To conclude, we think a finer work in the sonata form, 
for piano and violin, has not been produced since the master- 
pieces of Beethoven. It will not merely sustain, but enhance 
the already great fame of Molique. By the way, we recollect 
with pleasure one occasion of hearing it executed, in a style of 
great perfection, by Mr. Moscheles and Signor Camillo Sivori 
—artists both, qui s’entendent un peu dans ces choses. 

Need we predicate, that every violinist and pianist, of 
classical taste and competent force, will possess himself of 
this latest, and perhaps completest, effort of Molique’s pen? 
We think not. 
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Siz Characteristic Songs without words—Cuanirs NBate. 
Op. 34. Addison and Hodson. 


Mendelssohn has infected the whole race of modern com- 
posers with his accompanied melodies for piano solo. The 
form is attractive, but its resources are not infinite, and it 
stands a fair chance of being speedily exhausted. Mr. Neate, 
an accomplished musician, and a skilful pianist, must needs 
follow the mania, or be in the rear of fashion. Accordingly 
he has written and published his “songs without words,” as 
well as his compeers. Though the prescribed mannerism of 
this species of composition forbids the probability of novelty, 
all that an elegant thinker and a practised artist could 
achieve has been compassed by Mr. Neate in the present 
work. The melodies are original and natural, and their value 
is enhanced by the artist-like character of the accompaniments. 
We like all the six—but are more especially pleased wih No. 
3, a Bacchanalian, in the key of G major, a bold idea well de- 
veloped—No. 4, in E, entitled « Happy Keturn,” remarkable 
for its full and stately harmony—and No. 6, called “ Joy, in 
E flat, the sparkling and animated character of which bears 
out completely the pretension cf its nomenclature. No. 5, in 
E minor, “‘ Absence,” is a charming piece of tender writing, 
but the figure of its accompaniment bears too striking a re- 
semblance to one of Steibelt’s studies, near the end of the 
first book. As these “songs” present no very great executive 
difficulty, they are likely to ohtain the popularity to which 
their merits entitle them. 


The Analysis of Musical Composition.—Cuaritzs Dawson. 
C. Ollivier. 


A thoughtful little treatise, the object of which is useful 
and commendable. The author explains his intention to be 
to “ analyse the works of the best composers, thereby to un- 
derstand the construction af every description of composition, 
and to assist in the formation of a musical piece.” He pres 
sumes that the capability of dissecting a musical composition 
so as to find the materials out of which it is fashioned, and the 
method of its development, will be an advantage even toa 
performer who is not necessarily himself a composer. This will 
hardly be disputed. A thorough comprehension of a work will 
naturally lead to its correct interpretation, and consequently 
to the effect aimed at by the composer. We warmly advise 
a perusal of this short essay, from which we have ourselves 
derived both amusement and instruction. It may assist in 
modifying the too great tendency of the present race of execu- 
tive artists to mere mechanical dexterity, without regard to 
the spirit of the thing to be performed. It is clearly written, 
free from unnecessary diffuseness, and displays an equal amount 
of taste and learning. . 








Provincial, 


Braprorp, Jan. 4,—Miss Emma Lucombe, Signor and Madame F, 
Lablache, Mr. Carte (Boehm Flute), and Mr. Frederick Chatterton 
(Harp), have been engaged by Mr. Hackett to perform at a series of 
concerts, commencing on the 12th of January, at the following towns in 
Yorkshire ;—~Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Leeds, York, Hull, &c. 

Cue.rennasM, Jan. 3.—Mr. H. Phillips’ musical entertainment. at 
the Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday afternoon, brought a good audience, 
though a much larger one might have been expected from the present 
state of Cheltenham. The Adventures in America, like Wilson’s Ad- 

















ventures of Prince Charlie, serve as a vehicle for the introduction of 
popular songs, which constitute the chief attraction of the entertainment. 
Owing to some cross arrangements, Mr. Phillips was unable to give the 
evening entertainment which had been announced, but though this was 
made extensively known by handbills during the day, many persons 
were disappointed on arriving at the rooms to find no performance. Ths 

has determined Mr. Phillips upon repeating his entertainment on the 31st 
instant, for which day it accordingly stands advertised. 

The Choral and Instrumental Society, recently established amongst us, 
makes it debut on Friday evening, the 16th instant, when the first public 
concert is to take place. The selection of music will be almost entirely 
from the works of the great masters.—Cheltenham Looker-On. 


Sr. Atpans.—The seventh concert of the Wilhelm Choral Society, 
which took place on Friday evening week, in the Assembly Room of the 
Town Hall, was distinguished from its predecessors by the assistance of 
professional, vocal, and instrumental talent of a very high order, and the 
advent of an invention by Mr. Robert Brooks, jun., of this town—an ap- 
paratus to be attached to that part of the violin which has hitherto been 
called the finger-board, The “Clavic attachment,” is the subject of a 
patent granted to the inventor for England and other countries. The 
ordinary finger-board of the violin offers no assistance to the performer. 
His ear is his only guide, and if not sensitive, unmusical sounds are 
produced. With the old finger-board the violin student must devote 
months of arduous attention before he can “stop in tune,” and in many 
instances a naturally good ear is spoiled by its habituation to false intona- 
tion. This alloy has been felt and lamented. Mr. Brooks has removed 
perhaps the greatest obstruction to the study of the violin. The Clavic 
attachment consists of a perforated board. In each perforation is a key, 
supplied with a string, which causes it to rise and resume its natural 
position after being pressed on the spring. Each key is placed with ma- 
thematical precision over that part of the string from which the notes are 
produced ; hence false intonation is impossible. Originally the inventor 
intended to devote his “attachment” to amateur and orchestral perfor- 
mers, but its fitness for solo playing having been evinced by Mr. Blagrove 
at the concert, in a solo of considerable difficulty, it must henceforth be 
considered as the companion of every violinist. Prior to the concert Mr. 
J. Brooks delivered an explanatory lecture illustrated by the performance 
of his youthful brother, a pupil of a few months standing. His efforts 
were of a satisfactory nature. Mr. Brooks and his brothers also executed 
one of Haydn’s quartets. The amateur performers afforded the satis- 
faction they have upon every occasion communicated ; and the importation 
of professional aid much increased the interest. We were much pleased 
with the exertions of Miss Thornton, and Mr. Bates is an exeellent 
pianist. It would be supererogation to advert to Mr. Blagrove, his abilities 
being too well appreciated to require comment from us. We must not 
forget to mention that Mr. J. Brooks sang, in his best style, the beautiful 
ballad “‘ Mary dear.’’ He was accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Lunn, 
the author of the words and composer of the music. 


Sa.isspury.—The second concert of the Philharmonic Society, on 
Wednesday evening, at the Assembly-rooms, was numerously attended. 
The orchestral pieces were performed with precision and effect. A no- 
velty on this occasion, among the instrumental performances, was 
Monsieur Lanrent’s solo on the cornet-a-pistons, which was a most ex- 
traordinary effort, and enthusiastically encored. Mr. W. Cramer played 
one of De Beriot’s violin solos with taste and skill. Miss Messent, who 
appeared before us for the first time this evening, sang several pieces 
with much expression. Her most successful effort was ‘‘ The Dream,” 
which was encored. The glees formed a prominent portion of the enter- 
tainment, and were done ample justice to by Messrs. Stanley, Eales, 
Harding, Jesse, and Ingram. ‘The performances were led by Mr. W. 
Cramer, and conducted by Mr. C. Corfe, with their customary judg- 
ment. 


BirMINGHAM, (JAN. 1.)—The last private concert of the forty-ninth 
subscription took place at the Assemtly Room, Dee’s Royal Hctel, on 
Tuesday evening. The attendance was fashionable. Mr. Shargool led 
the band, which consisted of the elite of the instrumentalists of the 
town, in his usual able manner, Overtures by Romberg and Cherubini 
were performed. Madlle. Schloss sang a recitative and air, composed 
for her by Mendelssohn—Mozart’s aria, Al desio, and Schubert’s Dein ist 
mein Herz. The Misses Pyne sang an English version of Rossini’s 
Giorno d’orrore, and a duet from Wallace’s Maritana. Signor Marras 
was new to a Birmingham audience, and made a favouable impression 
in the serenade from Don Pasquale, and Curschman’s Ti prego o Madre, 
in which he was assisted by the Misses Pyne. The performance of the 
fair pianist, Miss Day, was remarkable for its energy and its neat and 
brilliant execution. Her brother, Master Day, excited, in no ordinary 
manner, the attention and admiration of the amateurs of the violin. Mr. 
Munden was the conductor of the evening.— Midland Counties Herald. 
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Miscellaneous, 


Mitan, Dec. 24.—(Eztract from a Private Letter, dated 
Dec. 24.)—The prine donne at the Scala, during the Carnival, 
are Mrs. Bishop, Madlle. Eugenie Garcia, and Miss Hayes. 
In the ballet department, Mdlle. Dumilatre is engaged as 
principal danseuse. Miss Sarah Flower has left Milan on her 
way back to England. The Scala opens on the 26th, with 
Otello, Miss Hayes taking the part of Desdemona. 


Rorat Acapemy.—Miss E. Smith, one of the successful 
competitors for the King’s Scholarships at this institution, is 
a pupil of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. 


Miss Do sy, the English vocalist, who sang with so much 
success at the “ Subscription Concerts” in the Gewand-haus, 
Leipsic, has produced the same favorable sensation at Dresden 
and Halle. Herr Von Schiitz, superintendant-géneral of the 
theatres at Berlin, has sent an invitation to the amiable canta- 
trice, not to return to England without having paid a visit to 
Berlin—La Belgique Musicale. 


InterEstInG Musicat Event.—The amiable lady of our 
distinguished musician, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, was safely 
delivered of a son, on Monday, the 29th ult. Let us hope he 
may turn out as great and as classical a musician as his 
father. 


Tue GENTLEMEN oF THE OrcueEstra of the Princess’s 
Theatre, have presented Mr. F. Eames, the leader, with a 
splendid silver snuff-box, as a token of their esteem. 


Miss Dotsy.—(From a Correspondent.)\—We have much 
pleasure in announcing that this talented young lady will 
return to England after the completion of her Leipsic en- 
gagement. As Miss Dolby is invited to sing at the Courts 
of Berlin and Dresden, and several other places, on her way 
home, she is not expected in London until the 14th of 
February. The lavish encomiums which all the foreign 
journals have bestowed upon Miss Dolby’s fine voice and 
musician-like talent, must be equally gratifying to her friends 
and to the public, of whom she has so long been a great and 
established favorite.—2nd Jan., 1846. 


La Femme pe Quarante Ans.—Mdlle. Martelleur played 
the part of the wife—the first character of any importance 
that has yet been allotted to her; and we were pleased at 
finding our predictions verified concerning the great talent of 
this actress. Her dramatic conceptions are of a lofty and 
serious character ; and mere trifling ro/es in vaudevilles are 
unsuited to her. She played admirably—with energy and 
power, but without the slightest exaggeration. Her sentiment 
was very touching and refined ; and “the plentiful moisture” 
that bedewed every eye in the house, was the best testimony 
to the true and natural feeling she is capable of assuming. 
One deficiency alone struck us, and this was, that artifice 
failed to make visible in her any of the fading fascinations 
which usually characterise Une Femme de Quarante Ans. 
At the conclusion of the play, the curtain was raised again. 
and Mdlle. Martelleur came forward, in obedience to a hearty 
summons from every corner of the house.—J/lustrated London 
News, Jan. 3. 


Mr. Crement Wut is fulfilling a lengthened engage- 
ment at the Plymouth Theatre. His acting and singing, in 
the comic Irish parts, are equally the subjects of encomium 
from the connoisseurs of Devon. We trust to find him soon 


in London. He would be a decided acquisition to any of the 
metropolitan theatres, 








Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The Messiah will be Te 
peated at Exeter Hall, to-morrow evening, for the last time 
this season. 


Menpetssoun is commissioned to compose a Lauda Sion 
for a festival, to take place at Liege, in the fine old church of 
St. Martin, during the month of March. 


Mozart anv Begtnoven Composinc.—Mozart, when he 
washed his hands in the morning could never remain quiet, but 
traversed his chamber, knocking one heel against the other, 
immersed in thought. At table he would fasten the corners of 
his napkin, and while drawing it backwards and forwards on 
his mouth, made grimaces, apparently “lost in meditation.” 
Beethoven, in a fit of abstraction, would pour several jugs of 
water on his hands “ humming and roaring.” After wetting 
his clothes through, he would pace up and down the room 
with a vacant expression of countenance, and eyes frightfully 
distended. Schlictegroll has observed that Mozart’s phy- 
siognomy was remarkable for its mobility. The expression 
changed every moment. His body also was in perpetual 
motion ; he was either playing with his hands, or beating the 
ground with his feet.—Holmes’s Life of Mozart. 


Fanny Exsszer maintains her popularity at the Argentine 
Theatre, Rome. After playing the principal part in the 
ballet of Esmeralda, the whole of the musicians attached to 
the theatre repaired to her house, and performed a serenade. 

Mr. Lumuey, lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has re- 
turned to London from the continent. 

Rusini AND uIs Temprers.—Mr. Lumley, who was lately 
in Italy, has been on a short visit to Rubini, at his chateau at 
Romano, and has, it is understood, been endeavouring to 
tempt the gran’ tenore to one more “last engagement” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. The terms offered by this 
prince of impresarii are described as simply—a blank sheet 
of paper, to be filled up altogether by Rubini, on whatever 
terms he chooses to propose—a truly regal mode of doing bu- 
siness. We have not yet learned the result.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

Tue Batier.—The remuneration of ballet writers in Paris 
is thus described by a French paper :—For a ballet they re- 
ceive 170 francs for the first forty representations, and 50 
francs on every succeeding night. In the composition of a 
ballet three hands are engaged; the author of the fable or 
libretto, the choregraph who interprets the letter-press by 
gestures and the composer of the music; each of these re- 
ceives 56 francs and 66 centimes for the first forty nights, 
and 16 francs 66 centimes for the remainder. A little opera 
is paid for at the rate of 370 francs on the first night, and 
100 francs afterwards, and as there are but two parties to 
divide the receipts between them, the opera is of course by 
far the most profitable. For example, while forty represen- 
tations of a ballet give 6,800 trancs, to be divided between 
three persons, an operetta will bring 13,600 francs, to be 
divided into two portions only. 


M. Jutrien’s Concerts are sustaining their popularity, and 
continuing to attract crowded houses nightly. ‘The Carnaval 
de Venise, performed in masterly style by Sivori, is encored 
on every occasion. The Navy Quadrilles of M, Jullien never 
fail of obtaining a zealous and boisterous reception. 


Puituarmonic Sociery.—The concerts of the ensuing Sea. 
son will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on the fol- 
lowing nights :—Monday evenings, March 16 and 30; April 
20; May 4 and 18; June 1,15 and 29: Signor Costa will 
conduct the whole of the performances, and several altera- 
tions will be made in the construction of the orchestra. 
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Errata in our last. 


In the leading article, announcing the date on which our new ar- 
rangements commence—for Jan. 16, read Feb. 7—and for No. 3, vol. 
20, read No. 4, vol. 21. 

In the notice of the performances at Clifton, Miss Harris is printed 
by mistake, instead of Miss M. B. Hawes, and Mr. Surgess for Sturgess 





To Correspondents. 


S. A. BinmincHam.—We have communicated with Mr. Jewell, 
and a letter has been forwarded to the post-office, Birmingham, for 
S. A. 


Mr. A. Paice.—Many thanks. 


G. B, S.—Touching the “‘ Handel Society,” apply to Mr. G, A. Mac- 
Sarren, Secretary, 73, Berners Street—touching the “ Antiquarian 
Society,” Mr. Chappell, at Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, and Dr. E. 
Rimbault, are the best anthorities. Thanks to our correspondent for 
his good wishes. 

Mr. G. E. Aubrey will, we trust, be better served in future. 
flattered by his politeness and kind feeling towards us. 

Mr. Graham.—We have mislaid the paper—can our correspondent 
favour us with a written account ? 


We are 


Avdbertisements, 
CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


MISS H. GROOM begs to inform her friends, Pupils, aod the Public, that her 


CONCERT 


Will take place on Monday, January 12, 1846. 

Vocalists : Miss Lockey, Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss H. Groom. 

Mr. Lockey, Mr. Calkin, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. John Parry. 
Harp, Mr. Streather, Pianoforte, Mr. Serjeant, Flute, Mr. H. B. Winterbottom, 

Bassoon, Mr. J. Winterbottom—Conductor, Mr. C. E. Stephens. 
To commence at Seven o’Clock. 

Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s. to be had of Miss Groom, 15, Car- 
dington Street, Hampstead Road, at the Hall, and ail the priuciple Music sellers, 


NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, THURSDAY EVENING, Jau. 15, 


Mr. Charles Horn, the Composer, will glve an ORIGINAL MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT, atthe above Rooms, on Thnrsday evening, January 15, entitled 
“* Lays and Legends of Normandy,” assisted by the Misses Williams, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Machin; in the course of which, twelve new compositions, consisting of 
Songs, Duets, Trios and Glees, will be performed. Tickets, 2s. each, to be had 
of all Musicsellers, and atthe Rooms, ‘Tocommence at Eight o’clock, 











Just Published, 
A FULL ANTHEM 
FOR FOUR VOICES. 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
Dedicated to Dr. Crotch, 
By Eliza Taylor, 
Organist of Kingston Church. Price Four Shillings. 
R, Mills, 140, New Bond Street. 





MR. AND MRS. W. H. WEISS 
Beg to acquaint their Friends and the Public that they have removed from No, 3, 


Ebreubury Terrace, to 


No. 1, Bedford Street, Bedford Square. 


THE MOST SPLENDID MUSICAL 
ANNUAL 


Published, is entitled, the 


BOOK OF BEAUTY, 
For the Queen's Boudoir, edited by Charles Jefferys. 


It contains J08 pages of new Vocal and Pianoforte Music, as Songs, Duets, 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Gallops, Mazurkas, &c., by the most eminent 
living composers. The illustrations are by Brandard, and the price of the Book, 
carriage-free, to all parts of the kingdom, is 18s., which may be sent by post- 
office order, to JEFreRys, 21, Soho Square, London, 





NEW MUSIC, 


Publisher, T. Prowse, 13, Hanway Street. 


ONE LOOK FROM THEE, 


(Ballad) price 2s., written by Shirley C. Brooks, the music composed for 
and sung by Signor Ferrari, and dedicated to Mrs, Sadd, of Caterham, by 
CLEMENT WHITE, composer of the highly popular Duett, “Tell Sister Tell.” 


WILL THE YEARS RETURN NO MORE? 


(Song) price 2s., the poetry written and inscribed to his friend Shepherd Wilson, 
~*~, = Bridge Bank, Cumberland, by Jonathan Perey Douglas, ; the musie by 
« Rhein, 
C. NICHOLSON’S Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street. 


MR. AND MRS. SCHWAB 


Have the honour to anuounce that their 


ANNUAL DRESS CONCERT 
Will take place at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, 
January 15, 1846. 





Vocalists: Misses’Birch, Rainforth, Poole,Mrs. Weiss, Mad. G. Macfarren ; Messrs. 
Allen, C. Braham, Burdini, Weiss, John Parry. Instrumental Performers : 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwab; Messrs. Lindley, Thirlwall, Spillane, Hill, and Rackstro 
(pupil of Mr. Carte). Conductor, Mr. Schwab,—Tickets, 3s. ; reserved seats, 5s. ; 
family tickets, for four, 10s. 6d. (to be taken before January Sth, 1846), of Mr. 
Schwab, 26, Great Turner-street ; Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street ; Keith 
and Co., Cheapside; Turner, Leadenhall-street ; and at the London Tavern. 





Just Published, 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


Dear scenes of happier hours ..... Ballad, Mrs. A. Beckett 2 0 
My song shall be of thee.......... ee. 2 6 
The wandering gipsy girl........ do. H.B. Richards .. 2 6 
Come when the moon is breaking do, G, Linley....,..... 20 
DR errr ee do. Ann Fricker ...... 2 0 
Autumn evenings .... ba eweat she Duett Il. B. Richards.... 2 0 
They chide me if I breathe hername Ballad E. Perry.......... 20 
The simple Mountaineers- Duet. G. A. Macfarren.......... 2 0 


Cuartes OLLtvier, Circulating Musical Library, 41, and 42, New Bond Street. 





THALBERG AND DOHLER, 
Just Published, 


THALBERG’S FANTASIA 
. On Airs from 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLA. 
Price 5s. 


DOHLER’S VALSE BRILLIANT. Edited by William Hutchins Calleott, Op 
58, price 3s, 





Just Published, 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC SONGS, 


Without Words, for the Pianoforte, 
By C. NEATE, 
Op. 34. Price Five Shillings. 
London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 








Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseuu.—Family Tickets to admit four, 16s 















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








LONDON 





SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


RR nnn * 


SERVICES 


ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES, 


Aldrich’s (in G) Te Deum. Jubilate, Kyrie Eleison, Nicene 
Creed, Magnificat, and Nuuc dimittis. 
Four vocal parts 4 3 | Oryanpart 3 0 
Angel, Joseph. An Evening Service, consisting of the Cantate 
Domino, and Deus Misereatur, in the key of B flat major 
Bevin’s, E. (in D minor) Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleison, 
Nicene Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis. From 
Boyce’s Cathedral Music .......eeeeseccseeseces 
Four vocal parts 6 3 | Organport 3 0 
Bird’s W, (in D. minor) Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleiso, 
Nicene Creed, Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. 
Four vocal parts 7 0 | Organpart 3 0 
Blow’s (in A) Te Denm, Jubilate Nicene Creed, Cantate Domino 
Oil THOUS WIEORLOF. oss sco ce ee bees es 00 5000s ° 
Four vocal parts 6 3 | Organpart 3 0 
(in G) Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie Eleison Nicene Creed. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. .......0..eeeeeeoes 
Four vocal parts 5 3 | Organpart 3 0 
(in Triple Measure) Kyrie Eleison, and Nicene Creed, 
WM WORTUDON TOURIED, 900s on s0.0s aie cones cece se 
Four vocal parts 2 9 | Organpart 1 6 
—-— (in E minor) Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie Eleison, Nicene 
Creed, Cantate Domino, and Deus Misereatur. .......+ 
Four vocal parts 5 9 | Organpart 3 0 
Child's, Dr. W. (in E minor Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie Elei- 
son, Nicene Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis.,..... 
Four vocal parts 4 6 | Organpart 3 0 
(in D) Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie Eleison, Nicene Creed, 
Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis......... ° 











Four vocal parts 5 9 | Organ part ‘3 0 
Cutler, W. H. Mus. Bac.. Te Deum, as used at the Quebec- 
Street Chapel ..........0.- o60csecevccseece 


Farr, Edmund Lacon, Sanctus, and Responses ...........+08 
Farrant’s (in G minor) Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleison, 
Nicene Creed, Magnificat. and Nunc dimittis, ........ 
Four vocal parts 5 6 | Organpart 3 3 
Finlayson, Rev. John. The General Confession, Responses, 
and Litany ; to which is added a Collection of Chants, as 
sung in the Cathedral of Christ Church. and St. Pa- 
trick’s; and in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dblm.... 
Gibbons, Orlando, (in F.) Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleison, 
Nicene Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis. ........ 
Four vocal paris 6 0 | Organ part 3 0 
Graham, Thomas. The whole of the Responses, as used in the 
Cathedral or Church of England Service ; set to music in 
full, as used by the choir of the chapel attached to tho 
Deaf and Dumb, and Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, Man- 
CWE sss cc csecashenv aces cots. SS pineeyiee Sweseees 
Hargreaves, G., Venite Exultemus, in D, ..............00c. 
Havergal, The Rev. W. H., An Evening Service, Magnificat, and 
Nunc dimittis. Gresham Prize Composition, No. 6. .... 
———— Te Teum and Jubilate in E flat, with 16 Chants.... 
— Evening Service, with 100 Antiphonal Chants, .... 
Holden, George, Church Music, consisting of original anthems, 
services, psalms, hymns, chants, responses, &c. with se- 
lections from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Himmel, Winter, 
Dr. Crotch, V. Novello, &c.; newly adapted by George 
Silden: tt MANOR oie 5 sane a Katbcedls aac css cc 
Holden’s Five Kyries, Sanctus, in F. and twenty-three original 
PAG UNES ssi cetcaes kab pliaied aeiatisvis ccs Coc 
Jacob’s B, Chants for the Te Deum, Jubilate, and other parts of 
the Morning and Evening Service, with the words at full 


length 0... ccsecvisiseeis voaite os 





Key’s Robert, The Ten Commandments in English wenee, for ‘the 
use of Churches and Schools,........seecsescsecceee 
Knight’s, He Sanctus and Responses COOP Oe er ee ee eeeeoesees 


ed. 


_ 


0 


o 


om 
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QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


Under the immediate patronage of Her most Gracious Majesty, 
THE QUEEN, 
Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER, 
And Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Twelfth Season, 1845-6. 
FOUR GRAND CONCERTS 


Will be given by this Society at the above-named Rooms, 
MONDAY EVENING, February 9, 1846, an Operatic Concert. 
MONDAY EVENING, February 23, 1846, a Vocal Concert. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 9, 1846, a Grand Instrumental 

Concert. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 23, 1846, a Miscellaneous Concert. 











The First Concert will comprise the whole of the Music of 
Mozart’s Grand Opera, Il Don Giovanni, 
And a Miscellaneous Act from the Works of British Composers. 


At the Second Concert, 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, 


Will be performed, in addition to a selection of vocal works by native 
composers. 
The Third Concert will consist entirely of 
Symphonies, Overtures, Concertos, &c, 
Selected from the Works of the great Masters, both native and foreign. 


The Fourth Concert will consist of a 
Grand Selection of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Entirely from the works of British Composers, 


The Orchestra will comprise upwards of 


SEVENTY PERFORMERS. 





Subscription Tickets for the Series, One Guinea each; Single Tickets, 
Seven Shillings ecch; and Family Tickets to admit Four Persons to 
a Single Concert, One Guinea each. May be obtained of 
the principal Music Publishers. 


OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 


Mr. J. Clinton, 14, Greek Street, Soho Square. 

— Graves, 4, Caroline Place, Hampstead Road. 

— C. E. Horsley, 1, High Row, Kensington Gravel Pits, 

— J. Jay, 7, Thurloe Place West, Old Brompton. 

— H. B. Richards, 53, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 

— C. E. Stephens, 5, Stanley Place, Paddington Green. 

— - ° ¥: Thirlwall, 41. Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars 
oad. 

— J. R. Tutton, 12, Jeffery Street, Camden Town, 

— H. Westrop, 19, Great Percy Street, Claremont Square. 


and of James Erat, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, and G. I, Baker 











Secretary, 23, Berners Street, 

















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PUBLISHED BY WESSEL & CO. 
Heller (Stephen). Complete Collection of Studies : 


— First Set, Op. 16, entitled The Art of Phrasing, 24 Studies 
through all keys, 2nd, — revised and augmented 
Edition, in 3 books ...., : -each 6 0 
Second Set, Op. 45, 25 Studies introductory to the Art of 
Phrasing, Op. 16, and as a Preparative to the Studies and 
Works of the Modern Composers, in 2 Books ..each 6 0 
Third Set, Op. 46, 30 Etudes as et Prepa- 
ratives, in 3 Books ..... ber coceuen.~6 “6 
“We strongly recommend these studies, as combining the charm of 
beautiful and sensible music, with the utility of admirable exercises for 
a vast number of mechanical difficulties.’,— Musical World. 
Willmers (Rud.) ‘ Le Papillon,’’ Etude nes in C 
37 3 0 
Wolff (Edward) ‘‘ L’art de expression,” ded. to the Din 
servatoire de Musique of Paris, to serve as Introduction to the 
Studies of Chopin, Op. 10 and 25....in 2 books ; Op. 90 each 
24 Improvisations en forme d’Etudes, adopted by the 
Conservatolre of Paris, in 3 books, Op. 100 ...... each 
Chopin (Fred.) Collection of Studies : 
. Douze Grandes Etudes, ded. to Liszt and Hiller, cor- 
rected and revised edition, with additional Fingering 
by his pupil, J. Fontana, authorised by the author. 
Op.10 6 0 
2, Idem........ -Op. 10 6 0 
Chopin has expressed. himself perfectly "satisfied with his pupil's 
careful and useful additions. 








6 0 


6 





7 




















3. Douze Etudes . coccceccocccccesccneOpe 2s 6 O 
4, Idem.. -Op.25 6 0 
5. Twenty- four Grand Preludes, through ‘all the yard 
Op. 28 6 0 
6. Wdem.. oo occcccccccinecneccs cee cooccveeOp. 28 6 0 
These celebrated Studies are adopted by the Royal Academies of 

London, Paris, Prague, &c. 

Czerny “0 Art de delier les doigts’’ 50 Etudes formant la Con- 
tinuation de 1’Etude de la Velocité, intended to give 
freedom and extension to the Fingers, 

In 6 books, Op. 740 (or Op. _ BR oe'de each 8 0 
Idem, complete in 1 volume ...... wes 40.0 





“The comprehensive nature of the work will at once be seen from this 
synupsis. The perfection with which M. Czerny has achieved his task, 
is the result of his long experience no less than of his extensive musical 
reading, and general acquaintance with whatever relates to the genius 
and capabilities of that instrament of which he is so undoubted a 
master, Those who have profited by the ‘‘ Etude de la Velocite,”’ should 
take the recommendation of M. Czerny, and study the Art de delier les 
ec which he delivers to the world as its successor.’’—Musical 
World. 

Sloper Coie) te Twenty-four epee ded. to Stephen Heller, 
ar - Op. 3, each 9 0 

M. Sloper has obtained great success in n France beth as a Pianist and 
Composer. His compositions, displaying considerable originality and 
elegance, are moreover highly esteemed by one of the first writers of 
the day, M. Stephen Heller. 

Hiller (Ferd.) Twenty-four Grand Studies, adopted by the 

onservatoire of Paris and the Royal Academy of 

London, ded. to Meyerbeer, and fingered by Cipriani 

Potter, with indications on the style of playing, in 3 
books; Op. 15, each ....... desaee 6 0 

These studies can jusily be ranked ‘with those ‘of Chopin, Henselt, 
Heller, &c. 

WESSEL AND CO0."S NEW SERIES OF STUDIES, 
MASTER AND PUPIL,” 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANO-FORTE, BY 
Henry Bertini Jeune. 

First Series for Beginners, entitled The Art of Time (L’art de 
ha Mesure), taught in 25 lessons, 3 books, Op. 169, ...... 

This extremely useful work, (in score), by the gifted Bertini has been 
prepared with great care and much reflection, and is eminently calculated 
to impress the young pupil with a proper Jeeling of rhythm, and pro- 
portionate interest for the beautiful proyressions of harmony. 

J the Press.— (Copyright of Wessel and Co.) Reissiger’s 16th trio, Op. 
170, for Piano, Violin, and Nese 


WESSEL AND CO., 





Just Published by 
MARTIN AND CO., 
No. 3, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 


ALL THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


W. Vincent Wallace, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, ‘“‘ MARITANA.”’ 


Sole Publishers of the above celebrated composer's Pianoforte Works, 
under the superintendance of the author. (Pianofortes on 
Sale or Hire. Violin Strings, ete.) 


ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO. 


We: Ge ck Sich gocccita cascathestenccadcnne 3 

GHG NG NGS cc ccccacecdeccstccroucdserves 3 0 
ep BID i « ondicnah otndse citlcasepepauscddaimercees 40 
ED, etd cnedcbucncesccce@ecssessees 40 
DOUCET ROMAROOD 600 cb si fe cec ic cdeactveccctcecé 40 
I ia 6 sad das kre te acctatinstdsonesnce 40 


A Ballad—“ Cans’t thou forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—‘ Lascia 6 cara,” sung by Sig. Marras, at his own and Mr. Wal. 
lace’s Concert, adapted to the Melody of “‘ Le Reve.” 


Waltzes.—La Sympathie. 
La Louisianaise. 
La Deseada. 
La Mexicana. 
Les Perles. 
The Midnight. 
La Belle Angloise. 
La Parisienne. 
La Violette. 
L’Imperatrice, 
Valse Militaire, and 


The GrandValse de Concert, petal by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s Concert, 
Just out, 
**The Beautiful Flower of May,”? 
By Alexander Lee. 





JULLIEN’S MUSICAL ETRENNES 
FOR 1846, 


ALBUM DES BALS DE LA COUR, 


This Album contains M. Jullien’s newest and most fashionable Quadrilles, Valses, 
and Polkas, as performed at the Court Balls, and atthe Grand Bal Masque in 
December last. It forms an excellent selection for the balls and parties of the pre- 
sent gay season, and, at the same time, a most recherche cadeau for the New Year. 

: M. Jullien has also published 

L’ Album Vocal. 

L’ Album de l’Opera, 

And several other beautifully illustrated Volumes, which are now being exhibited 
at his Depot Musical, 214, Regent-street, In the style of “Expositions du Jours 
de |’An,” at Paris. 





JULLIEN'S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 
Just Published, 
The last New Song, by ALEXANDsR Lex, entitled, 


“ BEAUTIFUL MAY,” 


Splendidly illustrated by Branparp. 
This charming Chansonette is now printed separately from “ Jullien’s Vocal 
Album,” and may be had at the Depot Musicale, 214, Regent Street, and of all 
respectable Music-sellers in the kingdom. 





SINGING EXEMPLIFIED. 


The only Singing Tutor, written or composed by 


T. COOKE, 
Bears the above title, and his signature. 


To be had at Cramer and Co.’s Music Warehouse, 201, Regent-street, or at 9, 
Great Portland-street, Portland-place, where Mr. T. Cooke continues to receive 
pupils. 





67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 



























FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


At the commencement of the foregoing year, four pages extra were added to the “Musical World.” Encouraged by 
the success which has attended the enlargement, the proprietors have determined to add yet another four pages to.the work. 


On Saturday, February 7—No. 6, of Vol. XXI., 


the * Musical World” will contain 


SIXTEEN PAGES, 


that is, double its former quantity. Nevertheless the price will still remain at 3d., or 4d. stamped. 
The four extra pages will consist alternately of a 


Woral and Hustrumental Biere of Music. 


The proprietors having a variety of MS. compositions, by celebrated foreign and native authors, in their possession, have 
determined on publishing them in the body of their periodical, for the advantage of their subscribers. They will also avail 
themselves occasionally of the popular compositions of the day, of which they promise their subscribers some of the best specimens. 
The purchasers of the “ Musical World” will thus enjoy the adyantage of a journal weekly, and fifty pieces of 
vocal and instrumental music, by the most noted composers, in return for their usual yearly subscription. ; 
The purchaser of a monruty part of the “ Musical World” will, from the date above-mentioned, receive four 
numbers—conisting of 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS, 


WITH 


Cwo Coral K Two Pustrumental Wieres of Musie, 


The music, forming a part of the work, will reach the provincial subscribers under the regular stamp—so as to preclude the in- 
convenience of having it forwarded in parcels, or otherwise than by post. Another advantage will be offered to the annual subscriber. 


QA Grand Concert, 


will be given in the course of the season, by the Conpuctor or THe “ Musica, Wortp,” to which every subscriber who 
has paid his subscription, from No. 1, to No. 52, of the current year, i. e., 16s. for stamped copies, or 12s. for unstamped— 


Will have a Ticket of Admission, gratis, 


At this Concert THE MOST CELEBRATED FOREIGN AND NATIVE ARTISTS, who may at the time be in the 
metropolis, will’ assist. The concert will be held on an evening (to be hereaft®r named), in one of the largest and most 
fashionable music-rooms in London. 

The editorship of the “ Musical World” will continue in the hands of Mr. J. W. Davison. 

The dramatic articles of the last year having been frequently and warmly eulogised, in various quarters, public and private, 
the proprietors are happy to state fthat they have concluded an engagement with Mr. Desmoxp Ryay, who will remain a 
frequent contributor to the paper. . 

Several other gentlemen of distinguished eminence will furnish articles from time to time. 

Permanent engagements have been made with correspondents in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

The French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and Italian musical journals will be regularly taken in, and the most interesting par- 
ticulars they contain will be translated for the ‘* Musical World,” by a gentleman engaged expressly for that purpose. 

The proprietors have also great satisfaction in stating that Mr. H. C. Luyy, author of the papers called “ Musings of a 
Musician,” will from time to time aid the ‘* Musical World” with his pen. 

Controversies will hereafter be discouraged. At all events, controversial correspondence—unless on matters of deep in- 
terest, and conducted without the least tinge of personality—will be altogether discontinued. 

Papers on subjects of musical interest, signed by the writers, will always, however, be readily inserted. 


The Italian Opera and the Theatres 


will receive constant attention. The ‘“ Musical World” may, indeed, henceforward, without boasting, proclaim itself the 
most complete dramatic, as well as musical, record of the day. It will, therefore, be no less useful, and no less inter- 
esting, to the actor than to the musician. 

Arrangements have been made to print the ‘ Musical World,” for the future, by a steam apparatus, at the Pory- 
TEcunic Institution, which will ensure a punctual and early publication. Henceforth, country subscribers will receive their 
copies with undeviating regularity. Music sent for review will receive immediate attention. As the circulation of the 
“Musical World will necessarily be increased by MANY THOUSANDS, advertisers of every kind will derive 
tenfold profit by resorting to its columns. Not only in every corner of the British dominions, at home and abroad, but 
in every important town in civilized Europe, will its voice be heard and its influence felt. 

Ceyms of Subscriptions 
e Ss. 





Annum . x‘ Stamped . . 16s. 
Per Half-Year ° 6s. Stamped . : 8s. 
Per Quarter . 3s. Stamped . e As 


*,* Annual Subscribers, who have paid their Subscription in advance, for the current year, are alone entitled to the 
privilege of a Ticket to the Concert. 
All communications, of whatever kind, for the Editor, are to be addressed to him, at the MUSICAL WORLD 
OFFICE 60, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Communications elsewhere addressed will not receive attention. 


London: Printed by Toomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Marshall-street, aforesaid, and 
Published by George Purkess, atthe ‘Musical World” Office, 60, Dean-street Soho; where all com \ tions f i Saddressed, post-pai 
City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Rew. Thursday, January 8, 1846, ince ee eae ° 

















